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RECENTLY the plastering from the ceiling in the first 
story of a building on Broadway, occupied by a bank, fell 
with a crash and several clerks narrowly escaped getting 
their heads broken. As a coincidence, it appears that the 
second story of the building is occupied by an accident in- 
surance company, whose solicitors had persistently can- 
vassed a number of the bank clerks to insure themselves, 
but with no avail. It is stated that the accident has 
served to accomplish what moral suasion could not—that 
is, to convert some of the latter to the desirability of acci 
dent insurance, and it is now whispered by others that the 
said accident company might possibly have found it feas- 
ible to induce the plastering to drop over the unsuspect- 
ing bankers in order to administer a practical example of 
the trueism that in the midst of life we are in death. 





THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, published by THE SPEc- 
TATOR Company, is now ready for delivery, and, the ad- 
vance orders having been generally supplied, single copies 
are for sale to individuals. This annual publication has 
become the standard book of reference to the insurance 
profession, and is an invaluable guide for persons having 
large lines of insurance to place. It isawork of 650 pages, 
entirely devoted to insurance matters. Among its most 
important features are the statistics of nearly 600 insurance 
companies doing business in this country, showing in com- 
parative form their business transactions and financial 
standing during the past five years. A propertyowner de- 
siring insurance can tell froma glance at these tables which 
companies are the most desirable ones for him to patron- 
ize. Statistics are also given of all life insurance com- 
panies, and of the companies and their business in foreign 
countries. THE YEAR BOOK is an indispensable work of 
reference for all persons interested in the business of in- 
surance in any of its branches. 





THE Sanborn Map Company has built up quite a repu- 
tation in the insurance profession by furnishing the com- 
panies with maps of different cities, showing the various 
tisks and the hazards to which they are exposed. A set 
of these maps is an expensive luxury, and unless they are 





accurate and kept so they must be misleading to those who 
rely upon them. It is scarcely feasible for a single com- 
pany to map all the risks in the country with a trustworthy 
degree of accuracy, but we are informed that the Sanborn 
company is exceedingly jealous of competition, and that 
when a rival attempts to map a city or village, the San- 
born company steps in and does the work in its own pecu- 
liar manner, thus killing off competition. Maps of this 
character are very necessary to the business, but one com. 
pany has as much as it can attend to satisfactorily if it 
thoroughly does the work in a few large cities. If other 
enterprising persons undertake to map other cities with 
which they are thoroughly familiar, they should be en- 
couraged to do so, notwithstanding the Sanborn company’s 
competition. A monopoly of the map business in the 
hands of any one would be opposed to the best interests 
of fire underwriting. 





SOMETIME since we printed a description of the manner 
in which Brooklyn is obtaining ten millions of gallons of 
excellent water daily by means of driven wells. We also 
gave a diagram showing how the two pumping stations 
are arranged with one hundred wells at each station. The 
tubes forming these wells are driven to a depth varying 
from thirty to ninety feet, each furnishing a full supply of 
clear cold water from a depth that is a guarantee that it is 
not contaminated by surface drainage. Large pumps 
draw the water from the wells and deliver it direct into the 
aqueduct. The growth of Brooklyn has been so great of 
late years that the supply derived from small lakes and 
ponds on the island is wholly inadequate to the demand, 
and even the extra quantity furnished by the driven wells 
is insufficient. The commissioner of the city water-works 
has, therefore, with the approval of the Mayor, asked the 
Board of Aldermen to issue bonds for $440,000 to pay for 
the wells and stations already provided, which, after a 
year’s trial, have been found satisfactory in every respect. 
When these are paid for, it is the intention to put in other 
wells at other points, until the supply is brought up fully 
equal to the demand. Brooklyn will get by means of this 
system, for one or two millions of dollars, a water supply 
fully equal to her necessities, while New York proposes to 
spend from thirty to fifty millions of dollars to extend her 
water-works, and will have to wait eight or ten years to 
realize any benefit from the expenditure. 





THE appearance of Asiatic cholera in France very 


| naturally excites considerable apprehension in this country. 


The fatality attending the appearance of the epidemic 
here in previous years is so well remembered that even the 
possibility of another visit from it is well calculated to ex- 
cite alarm. But the cholera is a disease far better under- 
stood now than formerly, and, with the adoption of those 
precautions known to medical science, it is possible to pre- 
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vent its appearance. Cholera is known to follow the regu- 
lar lines of communication between cities and countries, 
the germs being carried by individuals or among those 
goods which go to make up commerce. This fact having 
been established, the enforcement. of rigid measures of 
inspection of vessels arriving in our ports from the infected 
districts should be sufficient to prevent any outbreak of the 
disease among us. To be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
and the public will hold the health officers of our seaboard 
cities to a strict accountability, requiring of them the ut- 
most vigilance in the discharge of their duties. The dis- 
ease as it has appeared in France is pronounced to be of 
the regular Asiatic type, and attended with much fatality, 
death occurring very soon after the victim is attacked. 
Prominent physicians who have been interviewed on the 
subject do not manifest any apprehension, for the reason 
that the disease is so well understood that it is regarded as 
an easy matter to control it. It behooves everyone, how- 
ever, to be cautious, to be regular in their habits, and to 
keep the system in a condition that will enable them to 
withstand an attack of cholera should it unfortunately 
make its appearance this side of the ocean. 





WE recently commented on the fact that the State of 
Virginia, through its attorney-general, has decided that 
companies, organized elsewhere, seeking business in that 
State, must make a deposit of not less than $10,000 for the 
protection of Virginia policyholders. Co-operative life 
companies are included among those that must make this 
deposit. The principle of State deposits, requiring cor- 
porations to apportion out their assets to the treasurers of 
the various States in which they do business, is certainly 
not commendable, and it would seem that Virginia could 
have done better by adopting the regulations of some other 
States which do not admit any company of another State 
within their borders unless it possesses available funds 
amounting to $150,000 or $200,000. However, this $10,000 
deposit requirement of Virginia, as regards the co-opera- 
tive assessment associations, is better than no restrictive 
law at all, and it is only a pity that Virginia co-operatives 
are not required to put up a similar amount of money. 
The idea is suggested that it would be a good thing to re- 
quire co-operatives of all sorts, charitable, benevolent and 
money-making, in order to organize and transact business 
anywhere, to put up the sum of $10,000 as an earnest of 
their good faith. No organization, be it charitable or 
otherwise, can conduct the business of life insurance with 
safety unless possessing some funds. The principal co- 
operatives in the country, that at one time scornfully re- 
sented the value of the reserve fund, now advertise guast 
reserves in an attempt to imitate the large funds held by 
the regular life companies. Hence it would seem to be an 
effective way of testing the good intentions of all co- 
operatives to require them to put up an amount of money 
at the start equal to at least $10,000. In ordinary business, 
merchants will not give credit to firms who are not givena 





<= 
moneyed standing in mercantile reports. The reasons are 
all the more urgent that life insurance associations of all 
kinds should guarantee their good intentions to Policy. 
holders at the start by giving substantial evidence that 
these policyholders will be protected. As an intelligent 
State official recently said, life insurance companies ofgan. 
ized by good bysiness men, with capital and credit and con. 
ducted on strict business principles, have every imaginable 
safeguard thrown around them by State laws, while any 
apparently plausible scheme, under the guise of beneyo. 
lence, can be and frequently is concocted by men without 
standing, and is permitted to operate in the different 
States regardless of all restrictions. 





NEARLY every State in the Union has deemed it neces. 
sary to pass laws for the regulation of the business of ip. 
surance, and to provide for a system of insurance super. 
vision. Insurance departments have been created and 
experts placed at their heads, whose duty it is to see that 
the public is not defrauded by “wildcat” concerns, and 
that all companies doing an insurance business are provided 
with ample means with which to meet the obligations they 
enter into. All this legislation, and the maintenance of 
this department of State government, is for the exclusive 
purpose of affording protection to the public in the matter 
of insurance. Every class of insurance proper comes 
within the purview of these State officials, and the fact 
that companies are permitted by them to do business js 
assumed to be an indorsement of them by such officers, 
While legitimate insurance is thus hedged about by legis- 
lative enactments and official supervision, there has sprung 
up of late a lot of speculative assessment companies pre- 
tending to furnish life insurance, that have also received 
legislative recognition, but are, at the same time, exempted 
from those legal requirements that the regular life com. 
panies are subjected to. They are not required to main- 
tain any reserves with which to meet their obligations, nor 
is there any lawful means provided for compelling them to 
redeem their contracts as implied on their face ; by skillful 
wording and the use of obscure type, these contracts are 
made to imply one thing and mean another, in consequence 
of which the public is deluded and defrauded. It isa 
noticeable fact that, with scarcely an exception, the State 
officials who have been selected for the especial purpose 
of protecting the people from swindling insurance schemes, 
have time and again officially denounced the assessment 
plan, proclaiming it as delusive and untrustworthy. The 
judgment of these men is worth something; they occupy 
an entirely independent position as regards the various 
forms of insurance; they are paid by the several States to 
watch over the interests of the people of those States; 
almost every year, in their official reports to the legisla- 
tures, they sound a warning against this class of companies, 
and show by compilations of facts and figures that the 
assessment plan of life insurance is unsafe, untrustworthy 
and frequently fraudulently conducted. Yet, in the face 
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of these opinions of experts, State legislatures continue 
to extend privileges to assessment companies, and, by fav- 
orable legislation, to indorse them. If there wasa difference 
of opinion regarding the assessment plan among those who 
have made life insurance a study, we could more readily 
understand the multiplication of assessment companies 
and their temporary popularity ; but when the testimony of 
experts is unanimously against them, it would seem reas- 
onable that the public should heed it. But we presume 
this delusion must run its course, like the measles or small- 
pox, and that the public will be quite as heedless regard- 
ing it as they are of many other evils by which they are 
surrounded. There is an element of gambling in it, like a 
lottery, that is congenial to the speculative spirit that 
seems to pervade everybody at the present time, against 
which the counsels of wisdom cannot prevail. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks us to tell him the difference 
between a pneumatic extinguisher and a chemical extin- 
guisher, the former not having yet been introduced in kis 
locality. The chemical extinguisher is a metal tank in 
which there is a solution of soda. A quantity of acid is 
held in some convenient receptacle, generally a glass bot. 
tle, inside the tank, which, being turned into the solution 
of soda, generates carbonic acid gas by the mingling of the 
chemicals. A pressure is thus created which serves to 
project the liquid and the gas to a considerable distance. 
Carbonic acid gas is a sure extinguisher of fire when 
applied in even moderate quantities. The pneumatic ex- 
tinguisher consists of a similar tank, inside of which is a 
small air clamber; into this inner chamber air is forced 
by a pump until it is compressed several atmospheres. 
The space surrounding the air chamber is then filled with 
a chemical compound which, on being brought in contact 
with heat, evolves carbonic acid gas. The pneumatic has 
an indicator that shows how much pressure there is in the 
air chamber; when the machine is needed for service the 
air is permitted to escape from its confinement, and, being 
exceedingly elastic, exerts a pressure upon the compound 
sufficient to force it from the tank about the same distance 
achemical can throw—thirty or forty feet. When these 
machines were first invented great difficulty was found in 
holding the air in the air chamber, but this has been over- 
come ; the gauge at all times indicates the amount of pres- 
sure, and so long as there is any it will, of course, project 
the stream. Water may be used instead of the compound 
if desired, but this is claimed to be far ahead of water in 
putting out fires. To state it briefly, the chemical extin- 
guisher is dependent upon a gas generated within it for 
the pressure required to project a stream composed of fire 
extinguishing chemicals ; the pneumatic extinguisher de- 
pends upon compressed air, confined in an interior air 
chamber, for a pressure with which to project either a 
chemical compound or plain water. Both kinds accom- 
Plish their purpose, which is to supply a small stream in- 
tantly for the extinguishment of incipient fires, and they 





have proved to be valuable auxiliaries to the other appa- 
ratus of fire departments. The same principal is applied 
to large machines, and nearly all the prominent fire depart- 
ments have chemical engines which render excellent and 
important service. The pneumatic principle as applied to 
extinguishers is comparatively new, it being but five or 
six years since the first of them were introduced. 





THE vicissitudes of the insurance business are strange 
and remarkable in some respects, and invite the attention 
and study of ambitious philosophers. It was not so long 
ago that the fire insurance companies looked for profit 
largely from the outlying districts, the villages and scat- 
tered farm houses, while little money was expected to be 
made in cities. The result was that the rural inhabitants 
were not slow to insinuate that the companies overcharged 
them to pay the losses sustained in the cities. But the 
business has undergone a change. As Oliver Pillsbury, the 
excellent Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire, ex- 
plains it: “In the rural districts and most of the villages 
nothing has been done to improve the situation in the line 
of precautions. At the same time, in many localities, farm 
and even village property has depreciated, buildings have 
gone to decay, and whole neighborhoods have been and 
are still paying for these dilapidated farm buildings, old 
stores, hotels and deserted shops.” So that in the older 
States it appears that propertyowners in cities now have 
cause tocomplain. The education ofthe rural public to the 
necessity of fire protection is slow, and experience has 
proved that the heroic treatment is by far the most effectual 
way by which the inhabitants of villages are brought to a 
realizing sense of the necessity of provicing themselves 
with fire apparatus. The occurrence of a lively little fire, 
resulting in the destruction of an important part of the 
village, always has a substantial effect where moral persua- 
sion has been.used in vain. It is true that locking the 
stable after the horse is stolen is not a commendable 
method, but it is gratifying that the practical fire experi- 
ence of villages and the painstaking efforts of the educat- 
ing press have done much and are doing more and more 
to increase the fire protective facilities of villages and scat- 
tering settlements, as well as the larger places throughout 
the land. Maxims for the prevention of fires, too, are more 
frequently brought before the attention of the masses by 
the newspapers, and while a great many read that do not 
heed, the seed that is sown is sure to take root in some 
good ground, with beneficial results. 





MUCH prominence has been given of late to automatic 
sprinklers for extinguishing fires, and, as a result, under- 
writers are making a rebate in rates where they are em- 
ployed. But this is something that should be done with 
a great amount of caution, for there are sprinklers that will 
work and sprinklers that will not work. The latter class 
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are worsejthan useless, for they “keep the word of pro- 
mise to the ear and break it to the hope,” failing to operate 
in the emergency for which they were provided. Most of 
them depend upon the fusing of some soft metal to start 
the flow of water which is relied upon to extinguish the 
fire, but some of the soft metal used is liable to harden by 
exposure, accumulation of dirt, or other causes, and refuses 
to melt at the proper time. Other causes operate to de- 
stroy the utility of some of these automatics, and numer- 
ous fires have been reported where the sprinklers had 
refused to do duty. But because some of them have be- 
haved badly does not justify a condemnation of all, for 
many instances are reported where they have worked with 
the utmost satisfaction, putting out fires in their incipiency 
which, but for this timely check, would have proved most 
disastrous. What is necessary is to discriminate between 
those that are good and those that are not, and how to do 
this is the problem that vexes the soul of the average busi- 
ness man, who is besieged by the agents of the different 
sprinklers. The Underwriters Union in Boston and the 
representatives of the New England mutuals recently 
united and employed C. J. H. Woodbury to make careful 
tests of the different varieties of sprinklers. His inspec- 
tion extended to nearly four hundred sprinklers, represent- 
ing thirty-one different patterns, all of which, we presume, 
are patented. We have not seen a detailed report of these 
tests, and it is doubtful if the underwriters will make it 
public. If they commend one as being better than another 
they will be charged with favoritism, and if they should 
have the hardihood to condemn any as worthless they 
would probable be sued for damages. Meantime the pub- 
lic is permitted to wander hopelessly among these thirty- 
one makes of patent automatic sprinklers in the pursuit of 
the particular appliance that is infallible. We believe that 
automatic sprinklers can be made to render valuable 
service in the extinguishment of fires, but that all pre- 
sented for public consideration are valuable we do not 
believe. Those who have had experience with them should 
give the public the benefit of the knowledge they have 
acquired. 





WHETHER iron shutters do more good by keeping fire 
out of buildings than they do harm by locking a fire in 
and preventing the firemen from reaching it, is a question 
that has been widely discussed. Ina recent issue of The 
Fireman’s Journal, it was claimed that it would be better 
to leave such shutters open at all times, trusting to the 
firemen to close them in case of necessity. Commenting 
upon this, The American Architect admits that, from the 
standpoint of fire protection, this suggestion is excellent, 
but says; 

The obvious difficulty about such an arrangement is that burglars would 
certainly take advantage of the facilities intended only for the firemen, to 
plunder at their pleasure the stores of costly goods contained in the 
warehouses about which the insurance officers feel so much solicitude ; 


and as the owners of these goods, by the payment of a small premium, 
are guaranteed against damage by fire, no matter what the construction of 





their buildings may be, while there is no insurance against loss by rob. 
bery, they naturally prefer, if they are prudent men, to protect themselves 
against dangers the consequences of which they will have to bear alone 
rather than against those for which the underwriters assume the responsi. 
bility, 

That is the propertyowners’ view in a nutshell—insyr. 
ance companies stand ready to pay them for losses by fire, 
but they must father their own losses by robbery; hence 
they protect themselves against robbers, but are willing to 
let fire take its chances in their buildings and those of 
their neighbors. As self-interest governs humanity in 
general, iron shutters will, no doubt, continue to be used 
to keep out burglars and firemen and keep a fire in til] 
it acquires sufficient headway to break out of its impris. 
onment. But there are various devices for accommodating 
both the propertyowner and the firemen, the most prac. 
tical of which is suggested by a veteran in the fire service, 
whose experience at fires in this city entitles hini to be 
heard. He would have the iron shutters arranged on 
each floor above the first with a bolt on the inside attached 
toaring on the outside; when a fire is discovered, a 
ladder can be thrown up against the building ; the firemen 
can draw the bolt by catching their long hooks in the ring 
on the outside. Thé shutters of any window on any floor 
could thus be opened, and the firemen gain access to the 
burning building. Of course, windows within reach of a 
fire escape would not be so arranged, lest burglars should 
take advantage of them; but there is no danger of rob- 
bers when a ladder has to be employed to carry out their 
plans. This, however, does not present any method for 
overcoming the obstacles presented by iron shutters, iron 
doors and tightly-fastened covers to coal holes on the first 
floors, the sidewalks and the areas of many of our’ build. 
ings. A large number of fires originate in basements and 
sub-cellars, and when the firemen arrive they find every 
avenue of approach to the flames carefully guarded by 
these iron obstacles, chained and locked, and the question 
is how to arrange these in such a manner as to keep out 
burglars and yet give the firemen access to the premises. 
The hunter who loaded his gun so that it would kill if 
aimed at a deer but miss if it was a calf, had a happy fac. , 
ulty for getting over a difficulty that would be desirable in 
solving this iron shutter problem. 





IF the decision of the Supreme Court of Georgia, to the 
effect that the surplus accumulated by a mutual insurance 
company in excess of the actual requirements of the busi- 
ness must be distributed among those who have at any 
time contributed to it, should prove to be good law in New 
York, a single dissatisfied policyholder or ex-policyholder 
in the great mutual marine insurance companies of this 
city might cause them a vast amount of trouble. Some- 
thing would depend upon the wording of the charters 
under which they operate, but when the highest court of 
a prominent State fixes a limit for surplus accumulations 
and declares that all over that must be divided, a charter 
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needs to be very carefully worded to escape the results of 
such a sweeping decision. Our principal marine companies 
are purely mutual, and the amount of insurance they carry 
is something enormous. The largest of these is the At- 
lantic Mutual, which last year took $3,733,499 in premiums, 
and its total income was $4,312,937; its surplus has been 
increased from $1,489,607 in 1879, to $1,752,517 in 1883. 
The Commercial Mutual, another marine company, has a 
surplus of $46,563, or very nearly twice what it hadin 1882. 
The New York Mutual Marine has a surplus of $7739, 
which is $20,000 less than it had in 1879. The Orient has 
$187,754 surplus, while in 1880 it had $235,923. It will 
be observed that while the Atlantic Mutual has been 
steadily adding to its surplus year by year, with the others 
the surplus fund has fluctuated, falling off fifty per cent in 
some years from the previous year’s accumulation. Should 
the courts of this State ever be called upon to decide as to 
how much surplus is necessary for the successful conduct of 
a mutual marine insurance business, the varied practice of 
existing companies would render the question a perplexing 
one. If the Georgia decision is good law, it would seem 
to be possible for any one who ever held a policy in either 
ofthese companies to compel the directors to make a divi- 
sion of any surplus it may have accumulated in excess of 
what the court may deem necessary for the security of pres- 
ent policyholders. The Georgia court intimated that $150,- 
000 was ample surplus for a mutual fire insurance company 
having millions of dollars at risk; the logic by which the 
court arrived at the sum indicated would probably fix the 
limit of surplus for the Atlantic Mutual at not more than 
double that amount, or, say $300,000, thus leaving nearly 
a million and a half of dollars to be distributed among 
those who had at any time contributed to it. As we said 
before, the charter granted a mutual company must be 
taken into consideration when such questions are brought 
up. The tenor of the Georgia decision is that large accu- 
mulations are not necessary or permissible in mutual com- 
panies, where every member is a partner and entitled to 
share in the profits of the business, but that such profits 
should be equitably divided as they accrue between the 
partners. The public, however, entertains a different 
opinion on the subject, and is inclined to give its confi- 
dence and its patronage to those companies having the 
largest volume of assets with which to meet their obliga- 


tions. 
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IT was not the fault ot the city authorities in this vicinity that the 
glorious Fourth of July passed without a serious conflagration caused 
by the indiscriminate and injudicious use of fireworks, and especially 
of the detested fire-cracker and its modern improvement, the dangerous 
“cannon cracker.” We saw, by one of the dailies in New York and 
another in Brooklyn, that cannon crackers were prohibited in the same 
manner as the old-fashioned “ grasshopper,” ‘ double-headers”’ and 
“chasers,” but the most minute observation failed to discover any 





scarcity of the loud-sounding cracker, either by day or night. Perhaps 
the rain may have blighted the hopes of the small boys, but it probably 
saved a serious fire loss somewhere. 

* x % * 

THE “Tannery Committee,” of which Jas. A. Silvey of the German 
American is secretary, is doing some good work in the promulgation ~ 
of rates on risks in New York and Pennsylvania, and occasionally in 
New England. This committee acts in conjunction and harmony with 
State boards and other loc2l organizations, and assumes rather an ad- 
visory character, but the result upon the tannery business is excellent. 
There was a disposition among a few companies to regard these risks 
as worth having at old rates, and whosoever found a “Clinton” policy 
on a tannery regarded it as a proof that the risk was desirable and 
thought it worth writing at the old rate; but the committee has edu- 
cated the companies into a different method and now, with rare excep- 
tions, the rates on tanneries, which used to be the loosest, are now 
among the firmest in the land. 

x x * 

IT is certainly the vocation of the New England Exchange and of 
the New York State Board to make rates on risks in their jurisdiction 
which are adequate, or supposed to be adequate; and this should be 
done without much reference to any particular competition among local 
agents themselves. We have heard recently of a strife for the in- 
surance on some extensive and valuable college property in the State of 
Connecticut wherein a bargain was made, with the advice and consent 
of numerous companies, by a local agency for a reduction of a long 
established rate. The property was not rated by any recognized un- 
derwriting authority, and hence was free plunder tg all who chose to 
compete for it. After the preliminaries had been agreed upon, the 
losing companies demanded a rating and the New England Exchange 
swooped down upon it and fixed the rates so high that the new com- 
panies whose agents had agreed to a lower rate were forced to rescind 
their agreements. Now there was probably a good reason for rating 
the property months and months before, but to rate it merely and 
solely to prevent competing companies from carrying out their contracts 
was a small-potato business. 

* x ¥ * 

THE rates on theatres in this city and vicinity have been advanced 
again upon a strict schedule basis, with the understanding that if the 
deficiencies are removed or improvements added due allowance will be 
made for the same immediately. Consequently the theatre proprietors 
are told just how they can make their risks better and invited to make 
the improvements as a means of obtaining cheaper insurance. This is 
a great benefit to the owners of theatres, as well as to the community 
at large. The underwriters in this city for many years have been 
serving the people gratuitously by teaching them how to make their 
property safer against the risks of fire. In the dry-goods district, for 
example, the high rates have secured many improvements which, in 
the aggregate, have increased the security of the whole city four-fold 
against the dangers of a spreading fire. 

* x * 

IF the owners of buildings could be made to feel the pressure in 
rates they would be more willing than now to contribute to the im- 
provement of risks under their control. But so long as companies fol- 
low their present craze for building risks, and write them for one-third 
or one-fourth of the rates on contents, the owners of buildings simply 
laugh. We heard lately of a case on Canal street where a building is 
insured for five years for sixty cents, while the merchandise contents 
pays seventy-five cents per annum. It is pretty hard to convince the 
owner of that property that any expenditure for improvements can 
benefit his pocket. 

* x * x 
A CURIOUS piece of gossip is to the effect that a certain Cincinnati 


* 


* 


company is willing to establish an agency in this city provided the 


secretary of the company can secure an interest in an established 
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agency. This is the blunt way of putting a story which is told in a | has always been that this company could only hold a sum of money Sufficient for the 
more diplomatic form. It is extremely doubtful whether the game is safe conduct of its business, and that all above that amount should be divided amon 


: . = P all persons who had held policies, and by reservations out of whose premiy: 
worth the price demanded. A Pittsburgh company once got rid of its funds on hand had accumulated. It would seem but just that ifa mutual com. 


secretary by appointing him its New York agent, and in due time clos- pany, without authority of law, has amassed a large sum of money, and it stands 
ing the agency. Perhaps the Cincinnati concern may have a similar | for division, it should be divided among all those from whom it was im 








hi 
al 
ms the C 
th 
N 


: pro 
idea in its head. withheld, whether they are now insured or not. The Supreme Court of nn st 
* % *% % has just passed upon the case, and fully sustained our view of the law, It now re. I 


mains, in order to get the benefit of this decision, for a jury to fix the amount t 
' , re ’ 0 b 
AN agency company established in this city a few months ago began | distributed, and that the claims of all who see fit to join us should be properly he ) 








its business here by writing, in addition to the ordinary city risks, lines | sented. Of course, if one does not present his claim he cannot expect te mine in 
on distant property. The brokers quickly grasped the idea, and poured | anything. Having established the principle, we are desirous that all who are en. : 
in their applications and obtained policies in the company on risks run- titled should get the benefit. We, therefore, invite you to joinus. Yourisk Nothing ty) 
ning from Florida to Maine. The inevitable consequence was “losses,” | ™ doing so, as a sufficient _ has already been provided to pay all costs and ex. 

A . e* é P penses incident to litigation ; and you will not, in any event, be called on for an’ en 
and the company has since curtailed its writings materially, It is nOW | Jayance of money, and no charge is made except from what may be ones in 
a strictly metropolitan district company. In the end the agent will be | covered. io 
thankful for the change, as nothing tends to give a purely city agency Awaiting your early response, we are yours respectfully, to 
a black eye so quickly as indiscriminate writing on outside risks, a Lowen t Atlanta, Ga. th 

. . a oe EK: Lomas,’ {Ie Ga, a 

THE manager of an out-of-town company, in reply to some criticism : Attorneys, fo 

on the part of an ayency as to the particular finicky manner in which Address communications to H. H. Carlton or E. K. Lumpkin, Athens, Ga, is 
the company conducted its business, wrote that they preferred to have box ast. ; ; 

the contract all right before a loss, and pay promptly afterward. The Eo Ee e Y Gees ee wee RepenaIeN, Toe eeians necessary - 

2 / > to take powers of attorney in order that we may be prepared to present the claims 

company’s motto is, “ Be sure you are right and then go ahead. at the proper time and without delay. Enclosed please find power of attorney for ab 

x % *% * you tosign and return, if you wish us to represent your claim. You will observe that mé 

THE Anglo-American Company of Washington, D. C., has a half eee ea ae are = —— against cost or expenses, and co 

English and half American look, and until its financial condition is i <a Satta lana acter te ata 8 is ee ; ’ « 

made apparent and healthy, it will serve a good turn for the public to [In answer to the above communication we would direct the attention sta 

watch it closely. There are some indications that the English pro- “ wre eee ned 7 peoganstens | ee haw Citarent States and Ter. “a 

; . ae ritories, wherein the reserve or reinsurance fund to be maintained by stock ha 

moters of the John Bull and City and Provincial of Manchester, and fire insurance companies is fixed at a certain percentage of their premium wi 

others of the s'ripe often exposed by this journal, are concocting new receipts. In most of the States this is fifty per cent of the premium on sil 

companies with the sole view of doing an extensive underground busi- | 4) unexpired risks having less than one year to run, fro rata on term on 

ness in this country. risks, and the full amount of the premium on perpetual risks. These on 

, % * % % statutes apply, as a rule, only to stock com anies that have the amountof tit 

THE Mutual Fire of this ci'y is claiming another boom in its affairs, | ©#Pita! fixed by law. Mutual companies have no capital, but in lieu thereof * 

by reason of its large profi.s during tne last six months. We hope its they have the right to assess their members whenever the exigencies of the = 

“boom ” may never end business deplete their treasuries. Having this right to call upon all their a] 

: policyholders to make good deficiencies—a proceeding that has been fre- ag: 

quent'y taken—we do not see the necessity for their accumulating any ” 

surplus whatever. If the members are partners and entitled to share the tio 

profits, they are equally entitled to share the losses. The theory of this ms 


kind of insurance is mutual protection and mutual profits, and the accumu- 
lation of a surplus is no part of the contract. Every partner in the busi- 
ness has a right to demand that the profits shall be divided, to the last 
cent, unless there is some charter provision to the contrary.—EDITOR THE 
SPECTATOR. | 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE SOUTHERN MUTUAL LITIGATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 





I am interested, as you will see from inclosed circular, in a case in 
which the main point at issue is: What is the proper ratio between re- A LARGE FIRE IN NEW ORLEANS ' 
serve fund and amountat risk in a mutual insurance company? While th 

3 ? : ‘ (To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 
we desire to leave this company a sufficiency as a reserve for their busi- 








ness needs, we do not desire to leave them any more. Could you please It has been a very long time since New Orleans has been visited P 
cite me to any insurance authority on this subject? Any suggestions you by such a disastrous conflagration as that of the 26th inst. The fire was ; 
might be kind enough to make will be greatly appreciated by discovered at about 5 15 P. M., in McCracken & Brewster's large furniture : 
ATHENS, Ga., July 3, 1884. E. K. Lumpkin, manufactory and warerooms, Nos, 33 and 35 Royal street. Analarm was u 
The following is the circular referred to: sounded from box 142, followed soon after by a general alarm, which ” 
Litigation to Divide $1,000,000 Surplus—Are You a Stockholder? brought out the whole department, whose services Chief O’Connor saw 
ah at a glance would be required to successfully fight what promised to be a Br 
DEAR S1r—In 1847 the Southern Mutual Insurance Company was incorporated. fearful fire, and which proved itself to be so in the end, Twelve large 44 
Its office was originally located at Griffin, but was subsequently removedto Athens Ry Se. Tt 
Ga., where it has since remained. At first the company did business purely on the four-story brick stores were reduced to ashes, as foliows: McCracken 
mutual plan, taking notes for premiums, and only calling in so much cash as was & Brewster’s, furniture dealers, three stores ; L. H. Christeson, furniture, 
necessary to pay losses and expenses. In 1855 it determined to require the entire | three stores ; W. G. Tebault, furniture, three stores, and A. & J. Solari, Th 
premium to be paid in cash, and has since doneso. It began to bank up areserve | grocers, three stores ; and about ten more of the buildings across the street ob 
or surplus fund, receiving large amounts as premiums, and dividing only a portion | were badly damaged. The contents of the stores being such, the heat M 
of the net earnings as dividends. The result of this was, that year by year afund | was very great, and it was almost impossible for the department to get 10 Ne 
was laid up which now cen me sncerpency cesersneg pres finding 8 this any position so as to command a tree play upon the fire. Every fireman se 
surp'us was growing entire too large, the coinpany (the irectors acting for it . : . . . . 
filed a bill eaitir ia Clarke malas. Court, per Bh vd who owned this ie who ventured ger ae ss danget of losing his life ftom the falling bricks, - 
and who should share in any division of it or its income; anda protracted litigation and it was only after Chief O'Connor bad ordered his men to “wash = 
has followed. As attorneys representing a large number of people who had been | Ut” the spectators that he succeeded in getting them out of danger, and su 
insured in this company at various times from its organization to the present, we | that was not done a moment too soon, for the wall of McCracken & th 
filed cross bills, and have since conducted that side of the litigation, Our opinion | Brewster's fell with a fearful crash, covering the very spot from which he th 
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them. The loss will be somewhere near $500,000, very nearly 


iven 
a3 wie by insurance. A number of accidents occurred, among them 
0 and Lowery of the insurance patrol—one hurt by falling bricks, 


pera suffocated by smoke. Thomas Pigford of American Company 


No. 2 injured by bricks ; Anthony Panola of Mississippi Company No. 2 

ck in the side by pipe of the company; Dan. Brown of Company No. 
sn" ocked senseless by a brick ; Officer Rich knocked into the gutter 
12 ‘alling brick, and a number of minor accidents. It seems strange, 
nae that a number of firemen were not killed. The same old story is 
told about this fire that has been told so often before, and that is the want 
proper regulations to keep the crowd back. The Times-Democrat says : 
“At the recent fire on Royal street the nécessity for the passage and 
enforcement of some police ordinance regulating the conduct of crowds 
in the neighborhood of conflagrations was plainlyshown. Notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous efforts of the police the throng forced the rope barriers 
to approach more nearly, and the consequence was that the movements of 
the firemen were considerably impeded and lives were placed in jeopardy 
from falling walls. The crowd are only in the way around a fire, and 
should be kept back a convenient distance, for their own sake as well as 
for the expedition of extinguishing the flames. Three hundred fect is as 


of 


near as a spectator need be allowed.” 

No one has any right at a fire except the firemen and the parties inter- 
ested ; even some of the insurance men have made themselves objection- 
able by going so far as to offer suggestions as to how a fire should be 
managed. They should remember that the chief of department has sole 
control at a fire, and if it be the desire of the insurance mea to help the 
department at a fire, let them pull off their coats and go to work, and not 
stand on the street corners and find fault with a department that has 
always worked for the public good and which, in nine cases out of ten, 
have never received due appreciation for what they havedone. Let those 
who are continually finding fault with the department do as well or keep 
silent. I hear some talk of Volunteer Company No. 1 going to Chicago 
onasummer trip. The day after the fire the Picayune said: “The fire 
on Royal street last evening certainly demonstrated the defects of the par- 
tition walls in that particular block. There seems to have been very in- 
adequate protection on the roofs, and the fire spread with rapidity from 
house to house. When the flames reached the third floor the walls col- 
lapsed. Of course, the firemen were at great disadvantage in contending 
against the flames under such circumstances, the more particularly in 
such narrow streets as Royal and Customhouse. Owing to the precau- 
tions of Chief O'Connor no lives were lost, but firemen certainly run great 
tisks in entering such poorly constructed building as those proved to be.” 

New ORLEANS, June 30, 1884. W. E. D. 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





TuE union of German life insurance companies have again petitioned 
the Reichstag to pass a law in favor of official examination of all corpses. 
Various attempts to have it passed have failed. 

Tue German life insurance companies are to establish a kind of ‘‘bureau 
of publicity”"—in other words, a competent writer is to be engaged to 
furnish articles in favor of life insurance, and to combat the prevailing 
tendency to State socialism. 

THe Mercur, a new marine and transport insurance company of 
Bremen, has its first report published. The premiums amounted to 1,673,- 
441 marks, but the losses were heavy, 1,201,337 marks (partly reinsured). 
The net profits were 12,634 marks, 

As it is well known, there is an expositon at Turin now in progress. 
The insurance companies were invited to show the results they had 
obtained, their methods, etc., and several prizes were offered. The Roya 
Mutual of Turin, as stated in a late issue, made a very creditable showing. 
Now comes another company, the Calusina, which certainly would 
seem like a travesty of an insurance company. It was founded in 1880, 
and is managed by fifteen active members, five supplementary members 
and three auditors. Now what are the results? The number of the in- 
sured was 224 in 1880 and 258 in 1883. The premiums received in the 
the latter year were 1069 lires (say $200) ; in 1882 they were only 865 lires; 
the expenses ranged from $22 to $60 per annum, and the enormous sum 





of $5 was paid out for fires in 1882; in 1883 the sum was $409. Still there 
has been a profit every year except last, when the wrong side of the ledger 
footed up $215. The report of the company for 1883 is delectable read- 
ing ; the liliputian events that struck the commune are presented ona 
Chicagoan scale, with the peculiar flatus of the Italian idiom superadded. 
A fire which broke out again in a shed, causing a loss of $1600, is thus 
alluded to: ‘‘ The quantity of dry material, the season, the hour, the 
arrangement of the building, the lack of immediate help, all contributed 
to develop the fire to frightful proportions.” After this we are not sur- 
prised to see that the secretary of the company is paid $10 a year, that 
sixteen cents were expended in stamps and miscellaneous expenses, and 
that the report devoutly expresses a wish that the fates may be more 
favorable this year. But what was it doing at the Turin Exposition? 


Tue Russian way of understanding a fire department is beautifully 
illustrated in the following from Vologda: ‘‘ A few days agoa fire broke 
out at eleven o’clock in the forenoon in a two-story house that was just 
opposite the first police precinct, and where the fire department is also 
stationed. Although the firemen had only to cross the street, it was half 
an hour before they appeared, and then without any water in the buckets. 
‘Oh ! these women, they have taken away all the water,’ was the frequent 
complaint of the so-called fire extinguishers. But it appears that it made 
but little difference whether there was water or not, for not a single one 
of the firemen knew how to handle the pumps. Only that a pump belong- 
ing to private parties was brought, the whole quarter of the town would 
have been destroyed. The house was burned to the ground. Almost 
one-fourth of the town revenue is expended on police and firemen.” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK: 


Fire and Life Business in Cincinnati. 
THE following list shows the gross receipts of companies of other States 
and countries doing business in Hamilton County, Ohio, where Cincin- 
nati is located, for the year ending April 30, 1884, as returned to the 
county auditor for taxation by the local agents : 


LIFE BUSINESS. 
M. Rochester, Special Agent : 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York.............00005 . $216,937.25 
Robt. Simpson, General Agent: 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J...... ++ 213,405.26 
Robt. H. Kellogg, General Agent: 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company................000 156,310.69 
Carl A. G. Adae, General Agent: 

New York Life Insurance Company............:csceeeeeeeceees 106,624.53 


J. W. Iredell, Jr. : 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company.................+++seee0s 77,308.98 
M. J. Mack: 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York....... 77,019.00 
George P. Bassett : 

Equitable Life Insurance Company, New York ............++-+-- 70,877 92 
Collin Ford: 

/Etna Life Insurance Company of Hartford.................00005 52,076.55 
W. K. Halstead : 

Provident Life and Trust Company...........ceececeseecseceees 31,975.62 
Simon Sturm: 

Travelers Life and Accident.........ccscccsccsess 0660 6asen00nes 20,439.00 
Geo. Bauer: 

Germania Life Insurance Company of New York..............++ 18,390.43 
Elias H. Jones: 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company.................. 17,235.96 
Wm. Lange: 

New England Mutual Life Insurance Company.................- 9,880.00 
Geo. F. D'Utassey: 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company............+eee..ssee0e 9,852.61 
J. W. Fritsch : 

Union Mutual Life Insurance Company................. eae beeet 9,772.51 
R. L, Douglas: 

— Life Insurance Company of New York............... 8,930.06 

J. B. Day: 

Washington Life Insurance Company........ Prlemaxteccyanthie 5,716.59 
L. F. Potter: 

New England Mutual Life Insurance Company.................. 5,516.00 
W. E. Bonfoey: 

Continental Life Insurance Company of New York.............-- 2,492.17 


FIRE BUSINESS. 

Adam Gray & Co.: 
London Assurance Corporation.............. 
Phoenix Assurance Company of London 





Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, Massachusetts. 16,462 73 

ome Insurance Company of New York.....---.......0s0ee0005 14,509.85 
Westchester Insurance Company of New York.....-..........++ 12,127.84 
Hartford Insurance Company of Hartford ..............0.s0-005 + 11,935.20 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company of London..... 11,393.93 


Firemens Insurance Company, Dayton, O....... seveesee 10,690.74 
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I aii cutiak Sucteia pind iedesedesene cc oseevurccusssa $112,269 45 
Imperial Insurance Company of London ..........0¢es00e0eeeeee 10,421.64 
Washington Insurance Company of Boston..........---++-++05+: 9,952.71 
Connecticut Insurance Company of Hartford..........0...e0ee08 9,556.64 
Fire Insurance Association of London..............00eseeeeeeees 9,344-91 
Germania Insurance Company of New York............0seeee00: 7,791.31 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Company...........+-+++ 6,293.06 
Boylston Insurance Company of Boston..........00-.s00eeeeeees 3,293.30 
Michigan Insurance Company of Detroit..............000e0ee ee 2,225.11 
American Insurance Company of Newark...........-..e0+e+e0 4,099.02 
Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Company of New York (boiler). . 2,088.36 
Kenton Insurance Company of Covington, Ky. (cargo)........... 1,049 73 

$178,385.24 

John H. Law & Co.: 

Royal Insurance Company of England........-.+++e-seeeeeeeees $73 715.91 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company of England......... 25,714.73 
Fire Association of Philadelphia. .............scccccescceccsceces 23,450.89 

$122,887.53 

Law & Gansel: 

ueen Insurance Company, Liverpool...........+sseeeeeeeerees $20,075.92 
ranklin Insurance Company, Philadelphia.............++. Keene 4,041.09 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company, England........... 4,428 59 
Fire Association Of Philadelphia... sccccccececssccscsscecess 3,742.06 
Hanover Insurance Company of New York 9,107.28 
Reliance Insurance | OP PREMIERS 6.06 ciecdrcsyccdeewe 15,307.59 
New Hampshire Insurance Company...........-+-++e+ee+e0+! ore 7,156.37 
Pennsylvania Insurance Company, Pittsburgh...........+..++0++: 1443-69 
Shoe and Leather Insurance Company, Boston.............+++0+ 6,700.76 
DO Pe MND OE TUOW COIR esis cccdecsccscccsecvencccesces 5,670.14 
Manufacturers Insurance Company of Boston,............e+000+: 6,361.04 
National Insurance Company of Hartford................-+eeeees 5,005.57 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company of California.............+.. 5,782.90 
Germania Insurance Company, New York...........+++eeeeeeeee 5,200.42 
Metropolitan (Plate Glass), New York.............seeeeeeceeeees 1,201.17 
' $106,224. 
Fred. Rauh & Co.: ae 
Guardian Insurance Company, London............-++sseeeeeeees $14,961.19 
Lancashire Insurance Company, Manchester, England........... 11,530.71 
Niagara Insurance Company of New York..........-.0-00eeee0% 9,045.45 
Hamburg-Bremen Insurance Company, Germany............+++- 8,837.94 
Transatlantic Insurance Company of Germany.........6+.+.+.++ 8,690.08 
German-American Insurance Company, New York............... 7,901.84 
American Insurance Company, Boston..............sseseseeeees 2,832.48 
Union Insurance Company, California..............0.eeeeeeeeeee 3,501.96 
Peoples Insurance Company of New York............0.+++ee0008 2,569.37 
Mercantile Marine Insurance Company, Boston................. 3,899 66 
Louisville Underwriters of Kentucky..............--eeeeeeeeeees 1,262.76 
Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Company of New York.......... 4,118 97 
Citizens Insurance Company of New York ............ce0eeeeeee 2,302.55 
Lion Insurance Company of England............sseeesceseeeeces 1,868.71 
Star Insurance Company ot New York..........cessccesesceeees 1,246.03 
City of London Insurance Company, England...........+.-s+++ 10,780 56 
Union Insurance Company, Philadelphia............sseeeseeeees 438.09 
Continental Insurance Company of New York.........+.....0085 2,438.77 
$08,317.16 
H. M. Magill: de 
Phoenix Insurance Company of Hartford........ssesesseseeeeees $59,973.86 
Chas. Bonsall & Son: 
Delaware Mutual Safety Insurance Company of Philadelphia. .... $38,783.31 
Mercantile Insurance Company, Cleveland, O.......---+--ssse08 1,978.19 
Star Insurance Company, New York......----.sssesceeeeesccess 1,304 52 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, New York ......-----+++0++0++- 2,915.32 
Standard Insurance Company, New York.....----.+.sseeeceeeees 768.47 
Firemens Insurance Company, Newark, N. J......------++++e00 1,790.89 
American Insurance Company, New York.......-----+seeeeesees 1,742.48 
Detroit Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich.............+.seeeee0 2,004.62 
Continental Insurance Company of New York.....2-.sseseeceees 3,780.40 
Williamsburgh City Insurance Company, New York............. 3,092.39 
58,110. 
Miller, Dickerson & Co.: vidi 
Insurance Company of North America of Philadelphia............ $13,388.25 
Oe UE eae 13,021.98 
SE INO BOUIN oo ccary casmerecencdnsceses soversés 9% 2,909 23 
Pennsylvania Insurance Company of Philadelphia................ 5,368 85 
Citizens Insurance Company of New York............-++000++08 835.81 
Union Insurance Company of Philadelphia................--.... 2,861.75 
EN WG PUM cc rsavisswsVesseesesnce PE eer ey ree 6,022.39 
Orient Insurance Company of Hartford..............-20eeeeeeeee 83.32 
Louisville Underwriters of Kentucky.............-20ceeeeceseees 977.81 
Mechanics and Traders of New York..........+-20-:cceeececeees 1,267.97 
Toledo Insurance Company of Ohio.......-c0e..ceeceeeeeeeceees 2,838.54 
Cooper Insurance Company of Dayton, O.........----2++++ covce 5,994.76 
$55,570.66 
Wn. Young: . 
ee CON COR i ciaecsreicdiddiosbesccass densieetndan $11,176.37 
Phenix Insurance Company, Brooklyn, N. Y...........+...+00+2- 13,728.16 
Columbia Insurance Company, Dayton, O..........0+2e+eeeeeees 7,202.61 
Buffalo German Insurance Company, Buffalo, N. Y...........-++ 4,523.42 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..............cccecccceceecees 5,826.16 
Traders Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill..........eeeeeee-seeee 3,450.26 
Ohio Insurance Company, Dayton, O......--.......05 bp cadavens 1,858.18 
Miami Valley Insurance Company, Dayton, O.............-.++++ 384.50 
Lion Insurance Company, London........++sscesseeseeseeeeeees 1,182.10 
Security Insurance Company, Connecticut........ Wavdenseis cocces 1,720.69 


$51,052.45 








Simon Sturm : 
Norwich Union Insurance Company, England,........,.. 


















North British and Mercantile, England...................000°°"" $71653.09 
Scottish Union and National, Scotland....................00°7° 5:376.09 
Commercial Union Insurance Company, England .........-°"* $2n.09 
Lion Insurance Company, England......................... 3:747.00 
Rhode Island Association, Providence.......................077 2-435 00 
Mechanics Insurance Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.............0 °°” 3428.o9 
American Central Insurance Company, St. Louis........... 0” 1,887 09 
Girard Insurance Company, Philadelphia..................00°°"" 1,856.09 
Dayton Insurance Company, Dayton, O...................... 1,601.00 
Western Assurance Company, Toronto.........................- 12790 
United States Insurance Company, New York............ B: Be 
Kenton Insurance Company (Marine) Kentucky.............. . oe 
J. M. Sears: 936.457. 
California Insurance Company, California....................,,, $r 
Kenton Insurance Company, Kentucky........................., peu 
Prescott Insurance Company, Boston..............---2...0...., 6. 25.23 
TIEN 550. to docscece<severrecscuceccec stance a 
Orient, Hartford.......cccces aia alhia dah che dixie ants aioe ma met 4 
cS LE EOL AEE MED E  T M4 
TUE BUN ss saneccveetesnnwnscedoeesiatmcccencssaspele 12s 3 
Shoe and Leather Insurance Company, Boston................,, ‘as 
Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company, New York............., ona 
a 
tm, A. Farnham: pinidonn $35.4177 
merican Insurance Company, PEPE eee «= 12 
Norwich Union Insurance Company, England................... $ Py 
Northern Assurance Company, England .....................00. 766 
Continental (Marine), New York..........cscecceecceeccceeeeees a4 
26, 6: 
sete Romeats & Son: e - . § os 
erchants Insurance Company, Newark........-...---...0.008. 920, 
ES Se Pe rer Terre Sonn 
Providence-Washington Insurance Company, R. I..-.-........... 2,001,81 
Clinton Insurance Company, New York........... sonedainiewee 244.90 
New Orleans Insurance Company, New Orleans................. 4,976.24 
Newark Insurance Company, New Jersey........---seeseeeeeees 1,412 25 
Union Insurance Company, Buffalo...----....06-.-0ceceeeeeeeee 659.01 
Buffalo Insurance Company, Buffalo........--.-...+--00-e0ceee. 446.64 
London and Lancashire Insurance Company, England........... 1,829.81 
PD NOMI, FP UMMOINDs 0.0 0555.0 0.00 scics sees tesecccessveses 1,158 08 
Royal Insurance Company, England...............--..seeeeeees 1,407.05 
Western Insurance Company, Toronto........--...-.+.0eceeeees 2,880.75 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company, California................. 1,532.43 
DOMMES, TOUOINT, Te. Side csccecass cevscctnecssoncnssescdels 154.45 
$25,124.21 
Chapman Johnson: " 
Etna Insurance Company, Hartford......... jmbeveresiela $22,287.17 
J. M. DeCamp: 
Liverpool and London and Globe, England............++++ss0++ $21,243.21 
Geo. W. Neft & Co.: 
Western Assurance Company, Toronto..........---seseseeeeeees $r2 455.8 
Insurance Company State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia......... 1,226.27 
City Insurance Company, Pittsburgh...........+---++seeeeeeeees 2,380.59 
Fire Insurance Company of County of Philadelphia, Pa......... 508.95 
$16,571.70 
H. C. Schell & Son: 
Glens Fa]ls Insurance Company, New York........-++e+eseeeeees $3,074.65 
Niagara Insurance Company, New York 3,909.88 
London and Lancashire, England Ripe awed ened Pee pemeeceeSeeNee 2,648.35 
Fire Association, Philadelphia...........++++++++- 2,483.33 
Lorillard Insurance Company, New York 735.12 
Fire Insurance Company of County of Philadelphia, Pa......---. 2,100.42 
Hibernia Insurance Company, New Orleans.............++0+++++ 665.22 
Union Insurance Company, California......--------.eseseeeeees 171.50 
$15,874.47 
John S. Perkins: 
Underwriters of New York..........-+..+- iiiwedian cere ereneal $8, 509.00 
Edwd. E. Townley: 
Continental (Marine) of New York..........--+-0-eeeeeeeeeeeeet $8,223.18 
Francis H. Cloud: . 
Howard Insurance Company, New York..........++0++++ee000* $6,885.25 
Standard Insurance Company, New York......----.+.-++++++0*: 254-80 
——_——E——— err err rere 170.50 
Atlantic Fire and Marine, Providence...........+++esseeeeeeeee9" 124.57 
$7,435: 
J. H. Beattie: 
Mercantile Insurance Company, Boston..........++eeeeeseeeeeee $2,275.42 
Equitable Insurance Company, Providence.........«---+++++++++* 1,137.71 
Merchants Insurance Company, Providence....----.--..-++++**" 1,137-71 
Commercial Insurance Company, New York.........---+-++++++* 1,587.85 
Clinton Insurance Company, New York............-+e2ee0ee008" 407-77 
96.5466 
S. F. Covington : 
Citizens Insurance Company, St. Lowis..........----+e+e0ee0098 $2,371.68 
National Insurance Company, New York............+e0eees+00 1,137: 
Sterling Insurance Company, New York......... Perr I ‘Re 
United Firemens Insurance Company, Philadelphia........--+ ee 
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John P. wien e, New York......++sessescoeees egues atgaeuaden $1,695.82 
New Yorn surance Company, New York.........s+e+.seeebeeeees 775-92 
$2,471.74 

John B. a $1,155.58 


Louisville Underwriters 





The New York State Association of Local Boards. 
On September 11 the New York State Association of Local Boards of 
Fire Underwriters will convene at Albany. The membership of this as- 

- tion embraces twenty-five local boards, about one-third of the boards 
ae State, but the association continues to grow in strength and power 
as well as in membership. The following call for the meeting has been 
issued by the president and secretary to the various local boards : 

The second annual meeting of our association will be held at Albany, Thursday, 
September 11, 1884, at three o'clock P. M. As many local boards have been formed 
since our last meeting, acordial and earnest invitation to be present and repre- 
sented is hereby extended to all duly organized local boards. The following 
article from our constitution will give the basis of representation : 


ARTICLE 7. Delegates to all meetings shall be chosen by local boards or associa- 
tions, upon the basis of one delegate for every ten members or fractional part 
thereof, and shall in all cases be those who have no interest in the business, except 


as local agents. ’ aba Me 
Atarecent meeting of our executive committee, an invitation was extended to 


D. A. Heald, president of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, to be present 
and deliver anaddress. This we confidently expect and look forward to with much 
interest; also Messrs. Armstrong, O'Reilly and Stewart were appvinted a com- 
mittee to arrange, as far as possible, a programme for said meeting, and they would 
respectfully submit the following topics, and state that different members will be 
expected to make short addresses on each, introductory to discussing and acting 
upon them. 

First. What is the best method of organization for local boards ? 

Second. What qualifications in a local agent are desirable, and should any be 
made necessary to justify admission into our local boards ? 

Third. Would local boards and their membership be aided by the companies re- 
fusing to give their agencies to any persons who do not first procure the indorse- 
ment of their respective local boards ? 

Fourth. Is the stamp system practicable in county boards ? 

Fifth. Local board discipline. A—Where penalties are imposed and not satis- 
fied, how shall they best be enforced? B—Is the ‘‘ deposit system"’ practicable ? 

Sixth. The brokerage evil—Can it be lessened and controlled ? 

Seventh. The dual agency evil—Its eftect upon business and how best to stop its 
growth. 

Eighth. The local business—Who owns and controls it, and what custom, if any, 
should prevail in case of companies changing their agencies—arbitrarily or other- 
wise ? 

Ninth. Practical suggestions, whereby the local business can be lifted up to the 
professional dignity which its importance entitles it to, and held there. 

In addition to the above there will be the regular routine business, election of 
officers and such other business as may naturally come before the meeting. 

You are respectfully requested to appoint your delegates at your earliest con- 
venience and advise our secretary of your action as soon thereafter as possible. 
Members of the executive committee will be in attendance to welcome delegates on 
their arrival. 

We will advise the local boards in a later circular, the particular place of meet- 
ing, and give them such information regarding hotel arrangements and other de- 
tails as may be needed. Executive committee, 

JAMES JOHNSTON, Secretary. A. M. MCLEAN, President. 


A National Bureau of Fire Statistics Wanted. 
It will be remembered that at the last convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Fire Engineers, a memorial was directed to be presented to 
Congress, asking for the appointment of some person to compile statistics 
tegarding the fire losses of the country. The idea was that if the public 
were shown the reasons why so many fires occur, measures would be 
taken to prevent them. The petition was prepared, but Congress has 
hot taken any action in the matter. One of the insurance papers remarks 
that “‘it is strange that up to this time no recorded statistics have been 
Preserved of the untold thousands of fires that have occurred in the land, 
or the why and the wherefore of such losses, from which any really useful 
lessons have been learned, though occasions are offering daily and hourly 
from which valuable facts might be obtained did companies but take the 
lime to avail themselves of these constantly recurring opportunities of 
becoming cognizant of the very groundwork of their peculiar business— 





one of chance and contingencies, without tangible or real subjects whose 
cost can be duly reached by adding to the cost of material the expense of 
production, as in other merchandising operations, In no other branch of 
commercial transactions throughout the trading world is so little done in 
harmonious action for the welfare and progress of the profession as in fire 
underwriting, in which, of all others, just such harmony and unity of 
practice are the very elements of success” We do not regard it as at all 
strange that these statistics have not been gathered—‘‘ what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s.” The chiefs desired to make this partic- 
ular thing somebody’s special business, and if those most interested in 
ascertaining the facts, the underwriters, would co-operate with them, 
Congress would, no doubt, grant what is required. What is wanted is a 
thoroughly practical man to inaugurate a system by means of which the 
particulars of every fire that occurs would be made known—the character 
of the building destroyed, what it was used for, what were its contents, 
how the fire originated, the amount of the loss and the amount of insur- 
ance. -Such information, by showing the public the fearful losses in- 
curred by fire and the causes leading to such losses, would tend to reduce 
the number of preventable fires, such as occur through carelessness or 
lack of forethought. By degrees the gathering of such statistics would 
lead to suggestions as to the best means of preventing fires, and to the 
adoption of suitable apparatus by owners of property for their extinguish- 
ment. The fire losses of the country now aggregate over $100,000,o00annu- 
ally, which is so much of the nation’s wealth absolutely destroyed, while 
the incidental losses to mechanics and others thrown out of work 
amounts to nearly as much more. The dear people have to pay for this 
expensive whistle, and how to dispense with it is a subject that may well 
occupy the attention of Congress and all political economists. If the 
losses could be reduced ten per cent even, it would be an immense 
saving, and would pay for all the trouble taken by Congress to secure it. 
The underwriters might with profit join hands with the firemen to induce 
that body to pay attention to the subject.— 7he Fireman's Fournal. 





- The Fire-Carrying Qualities of Cotton. 
Joun C. WuHITNER, in the last issue of The Insurance Monitor, pro- 
pounds the query: Can cotton once afire be extinguished? And without 
attempting to answer so perplexing a question, proceeds to give some in- 
teresting instances of difficulties encountered in attempting to put out 
fire in cotton bales when once started : 

We have known of some singular freaks on this point. During the war, in one of 
our Southern cities a warehouse of cotton took fire. The cellar was jammed full of it. 
The endeavor of the firemen was to fill the cellar with water, so as to save the 
cotton in there, and we know they played upon it for days and days, At length it 
was taken out and sold, The purchaser had the fire entirely extinguished, and the 
burned and damaged portion picked off. He then had the clean cotton spread out 
on a grassy plat in the sunshine, for the purpose of drying it. It had been there, 
we think, one day, when towards evening, by some mysterious means, the fire 
started at one end, and like powder, all soon went up into smoke. It is told that 
at one of our seaport towns, several hundred bales of cotton upon a wharf being 
afire, were thrown into the water, and actually burned up there. At the recent fire 
at West Point, Ga., we are credibly informed that a gentleman, as an experiment, 
took a bale to the river, and tying ropes to it rolled it into the water, turning it 
over and over. What was his surprise to find that finally the bale was consumed. 
A farmer near Montgomery, Ala., was bringing his six bales of cotton into the city 
on his wagon. He very naively appeared at the insurance agent's office and in- 
quired if his cotton was not insured. The agent answered, ‘‘ Yes—why?” He 
replied that it was burned, and then told the story that he was about half way from 
home when, to his surprise, he discovered a small speck of fire in the cotton. The 
ground being wet and muddy, he immediately jumped down and grabbed up some 
mud, intending to put it out ; but the fire progressed sorapidly that he barely un- 
hitched his horses from the wagon in time to save them, while the cotton and wagon 
were consumed before his eyes. 

All of this, and all the object we have in writing this, is to stimulate the com- 
panies to unrelenting demand for the utmost improvement in the careful handling, 
prudent storage and proper protection by good policying of this dangerous com- 
modity. There should be no let-up in these demands. Not a single thing looking 
to security should be passed over. Matches should be taken from those coming 
about it—smoking absolutely prohibited—warehouses well and safely compart- 
mented with good fire walls—heavy charges should be made in rates for deficien- 
cies in the building from the standard warehouse, and all else that can be done 
should be done as a duty both to the public and to insurance companies. 

Can any improvement be made as to baling ? 

Colonel C. B. Howard, a very intelligent gentleman of Atlanta, Ga., who has 
been all his life a cotton planter, has made some experiments in this line. He 
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states that bagging can be made, if machinery to work it up were invented, of 


asbestos, getting the finer article in Canada, which has a long and strong fibre for 
the warp, and the coarser article in the United States, a great deal of it being in 
Georgia, for the filling. This, if closely woven, would protect the cotton from all 
sparks. Indeed, he tried the experiment by baling a small amount of cotton in it, 
using for ties iron wire and throwing the bale into a very hot grate fire, It heated 
the asbestos covering to a red heat, and the cotton inside burned truly, but it 
burned exactly as it would have done had it been in an earthen or iron vessel thus 
heated. ‘This, if practicable, would certainly prevent one of the greatest dangers 
incident to cotton, and that is its flashing from bale to bale. It would require a red 
heat in order to burn at all, and the chances—might we not say the certainty— 
would be that only one bale would burn, and that probably by the side of hundreds 
of others. Colonel Howard states that as far as he could ascertain after a close in- 
vestigation, there is now no machinery adapted to the manufacture of such a fabric; 
but if the asbestos could be gotten in sufficient quantities to make the fabric cheap, 
cannot the machinery easily enough be invented ? 

One of our largest and most intelligent cotton dealers in the South, with branch 
houses at many Southern points and in New York, suggested to the writer the fol- 
lowing idea: Pack or compress the cotton into round wooden vessels, say like 
flour barrels, having an inspector appointed and put upon bund by the State to 
sample the cotton and brand upon the outside the grading to which it belongs. 
We suggested that the man might be tampered with. His reply was that both 
parties, seller and buyer, would be equally interested to have the correct grade 
marked up@n the barrel. If fraud were practiced and the barrel went on, being 
sold and resold time and again until finally it landed in Europe, and the fraud were 
there discovered, it could be as easily traced back to the original source as is traced 
back a fifty-pound stone, if now packed ina bale, If that part were practicable, 
certainly in a closed round vessel, cotton could be as easily handled as flour, and a 
large per cent of that which is now soiled by being exposed to the mud and weather 
would be protected, and also a still larger per cent be saved from virtual stealages 
in the shape of immense samples. 





The French Fire Insurance Companies During 1883. 
THE premiums received by thirteen of the oldest French fire insurance 
companies during 1883, as compared with those of 1882, and the losses 
and percentage of losses were as follows : 


























| Ee . Per 
Name or Company. 1882. 1883. = ag — 
3 Premiums, 
Francs. Francs. | Francs. 
Generale. ......-.------++--- 9,551,123 9,597,364 | 5,130,922 53 
PRE cc csceciciccccceses 8,521,617 6,480,987 5,765,261 60 
WNGRODBIB. 6o.cctecccccsecces 7,662,706 8,022,359 3,812,863 47 
CE vaso estnss sosveocees 6,629 213 7,412,689 4,166,280 56 
ie tices vecbabescccuwes | 7423.331 7,439,808 4,364,167 58 
France 5,042,172 5,294,224 3,072,611 58 
Urbaine 4,641,411 5,014,661 2,880,152 57 
Providence .. 3,095,496 3,078,911 1,511,202 50 
Aigle........ 3,406,975 3,580,074 2,100,321 58 
Paternelle 4,139,249 4,311,841 1,945,138 45 
Confiance 6,280,450 5,573,710 3,322,135 59 
Abeille 3,507,098 3.589 S15 2,122,803 59 
Monde 4,921,529 2,793,031 | 1,567,283 56 
WMieeetiodiisses 74,522,370 | 75,190,074 |  ---+.... 
| 








Only three companies show a decrease, the Providence, Confiance and 
Monde. The proportion of expenses and commissions varies from 
twenty-eight to forty-four per cent of the premiums. The three oldest 
companies have the least expenses. The general situation of the compa- 
nies has improved. 





Some Venerable Persons. 


GEORGE MCCLELLAND, aged 116 years, of Blythewood, S. C., was married 
on Sunday to a widow of 97 years, named Jennie Wilson. 

Harry Skinner, the old ferryman at the Forge, in Powell County, Ky., 
is 90 years of age. He has cut his third set of teeth and his hair is black. 

Amasa Allen of Terre Haute is 97 years old, and has just celebrated 
his seventy-seventh wedding anniversary. He walks erect and reads with- 
out spectacles. 

Uncle Billy Sisk of Columbus, Ind., was an ex-slave, and was sup- 
posed to be 108 years old. Recently he was taken to be baptized, and as 
he was immersed he became insensible and soon died. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Foster of Cairo,N. Y., have been married seventy- 
five years. He is now in his rooth year, and in failing health. His wife 





———= 


was 94 years old in May. Foster’s father lived 100 years, and Mrs, Foster's _ 
mother was gg years old when she died. 

Mrs. Peter Bangarts of Racine, Wis., was nearly go years of age. Re. 
cently she and her husband sold their old home, and her grief was s9 
great that her husband says she sobbed herself to death. 








MERE MENTION. 





—The insurance companies lost $84,807 by fire in Chicago last month, 

—The Temperance and General Life Assurance Company of North 
America is organizing at Toronto, Can. 

—The Insurance Superintendent of New York will make an official 
examination of the Irving Fire Insurance Company. 


—Frederick Preston of the firm of Morice & Preston, insurance brok. 
ers, Nos. 2 and 4 Stone street, New York, died during the past week, 


—A board of fire underwriters has been organized at Brooklyn, with 
John R. Oakley as president, Charles H. Dutcher as vice-president and 
G. F. Maltby as secretery. 

—The American Surety Company has been admitted to Massachusetts, 
Thomas L. O Brion of Boston was recently appointed general agent for 
the New England States, except Connecticut, for this company. 


—The Equitable building in St. Louis has been purchased by the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company from the Mercantile Trust Company 
of New York for a price stated to be between $375,000 and $400,000, 
The building at one time was owned by the Equitable Life. 


—The Springfield Marine and Fire Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Ill., that has lately done a banking business, has ‘led a certificate of 
change of name to the Springfield Marine Bank. The name of this bank. 
ing organization has heretofore conflicted with the Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company of Springfield, Mass. 


—The veteran president of the Hanover Fire Insurance Company, 
Benjamin S, Walcott, sailed for Eyrope last Thursday. Among the other 
insurance notables that are booked for Europe are: D. W. C. Skilton, 
secretary of the Phoenix Insurance Company of Hartford, and M. G, 
Bulkley, president of the A2tna Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 


—The following fire insurance companies have been officially ad- 
mitted to do business in New York since January 1: the Peoples, 
Pittsburgh, capital $200,000; Reading, Reading, capital $250,000 ; Manu- 
facturers and Merchants, Pittsburgh, capital $250,000; Milwaukee Me- 
chanics, Milwaukee, capital $200,000; Home Mutual, San Francisco, 
capital $300,000; Western, Pittsburgh, capital $300,000. 

—We have heretofore had occasion to allude to the questionable deal- 
ings of the Home Provident Life Association, of which E. D. Morgan is 
managing director. A beneficiary, under a certificate issued by this 
notorious co-operative, writes from Hartford under date of July 2: ‘The 
rascality of this insurance company has left me homeless and penniless. 
I think their sins are finding them out. God pity them.” 


—Charles G. Fairman, ex-Superintendent of Insurance in New York 
State, died at Wellsboro, Pa., on Sunday, where he had gone to start a 
Republican newspaper, afier giving up one or two other newspaper pro- 
jects about Elmira. Mr. Fairman was about sixty years old, and was 
appointed Insurance Superintendent on April 15, 1880, and held the office 
until April 16, 1883, when Superintendent John A. McCall, Jr., suc- 
ceeded him. 


—Fire insurance companies taking the risks of one trade only have not 
been found very successful, especially when the trade happens to be one 
more than usually hazardous. We notice that the Millers and General 
Fire Insurance Company of Birmingham, England, which was originally 
started as a check upon the regular tariff companies has, after a struggling 
existence of some years, resorted to a voluntary winding up in the Court 
of Chancery. Although it has probably happened that in many cases the 
tariff companies have been somewhat exorbitant in their rates, it does not 
appear to be a correct policy to confine the operations of an insurance 
company within narrow limits, for the reason that if a run of bad luck 
follows the company for any length of time (and such things always hap pen 
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e time or other), the parties called upon to make good the losses 
me disheartened and demoralized ; consequently, without 
wishing to discourage the laudable efforts of those who would reduce the 
rance rates of millers to a minimum, we are convinced that the better 
- is to insure in well-established general companies having abund- 
aia capital and resources with which to meet any emergency which 
os arise. —Millers’ Fournal, 
_In a Western city there was a fire alarm early one evening recently 
from a novel cause. It is stated that about sundown a cloud of flies of 
such size and density as to be mistaken for escaping smoke hung about 
a corner of an ice house, and several persons were so deceived by it as to 
rush to the engine-house to ring the bell. The mistake was discovered 
hefore the steamer was got to work, but not until several lengths of hose 


at som 
generally beco 


had been unreeled. 

_—An exchange has discovered that Lexington, Missouri, with a popu- 
lation of 3996, has no fire department, and it recommends that ‘‘ its 
wounds by flames should not be plastered over with insurance indemnity 
yntil it has remedied its humiliating fault.” There are many places the 
size of Lexington in the country that have no fire protective apparatus, 
and‘where the above remedy would apply. In Missouri alone, besides 
Lexington, there are no fire departments in Central, with a population of 
7485 ; Chillicothe, population 4078; Dardenne, population 4056; and 
Warrensburg with a population of 4049. 

—E, E. Clapp, manager of the accident department of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Insurance Company, is circulating in the name of the company 
alittle book called ‘‘ First Aid to the Injured,” prepared at the request 
of the Society for Instruction in First Aid to the Injured, by Bowditch 
Morton, M. D. The treatise embraces an outline of the structure and 
more important functions of the human body, and how to treat wounds, 
hemorrhage, burns, exposure to cold, fainting, apoplexy, heat stroke, 
concussion of the brain, etc. A chapter is given on the transportation of 
the injured and bandaging, and also on nursing. 


—In the suit of Drennan, Starr & Everett against the London Assurance 
Company for $6000 insurance, a decision was rendered in the United 
States Circuit Court, July 2, against the plaintiffs because of the admission 
of David M. Arndt to the partnership subsequent to the writing of the 
policies, The plaintiffs lost $117,715 on merchandise at the Syndicate 
block fire in Minneapolis, in July, 1883, the total insurance on which was 
$91,000, The case against the London Assurance Company was made a 
test case, and suits for $55,600 against twenty-two insurance companies 
are incidental to this case. The case was appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


—Some time since we made note of the fact that John Travis of Albany 
had exhibited a gun in this city made for the purpose of shooting a life 
line into or on top of a building on fire where lives were in danger, The 
exhibitions that he gave were entirely successful, the missile being thrown 
with accuracy at the point desired. Recently the fire commissioners re- 
quested Mr. Travis to place one of his guns in this department for further 
trial, and on Tuesday of last week he delivered one at headquarters, The 
apparatus is simply a gun nineteen inches long, with seven-eighth-inch 
calibre, that projects a missile, to which is attached a thin, braided linen 
line. With this implement Mr. Travis has successfully thrown a line 160 
feet perpendicularly, This is designed especially for the rescue of persons 
who are in peril in burning buildings. The gun will be subjected toa 
practical test in this department. 

—Some of the idiosyncrasies of Kentucky’s youthful chivalry are shown 
in an account of a fire which we find in one of our exchanges, in a letter 
from Cincinnati, which is so near the scene of the occurrence that the 
writer would be apt to know the facts of the case. ‘‘It was on the night 
of May 28th—-Scene, Sharpsburg, Ky.—Dramatis persone—several typical 
specimens of Kentucky's young manhood out ona lark. One of thera was 
Proprietor of a store, in which, about midnight, with skins full of Ken- 
tucky bourbon, they assembled, and to finish the spree judiciously and 
well it was suggested that a test of marksmanship be made then and there. 
So setting a coal oil lamp at a proper distance, each went for his hip- 
pocket, and with touching unanimity brought forth a revolver and began 
afasilade against the lamp. Their mirth was at its height when the most 
expert sent a ball fairly through it, scattering its contents, which, despite 
their efforts, set fire to the building. Soon the town was aroused. The 
flames gained upon them and spread to adjoining buildings, until at last 





the little town was nearly destroyed, causing a loss of probably $50,000, 
including a church just completed. A dispatch from the nearly destroyed 
city states that indignation is expressed against the young scions of Ken- 
tucky nobility, and hints at steps being taken to hold them personally re- 
sponsible for the fire. That would be an exceedingly funny proceeding 
in Kentucky. Strange, indeed, if the young gentlemen of the first fam- 
ilies—and they are all that—should be denied the inestimable privilege of 
making a target of anything or anybody it happened to suit their temper 
to select.” 


—In reply to a correspondent, The Philadelphia Record gives this brief, 
but comprehensive, account of the substitution of a paid for a volunteer 
fire department in that city—an account, by the way, which will answer 
the same question as to most other large cities: ‘‘ The paid fire depart- 
ment of this city was organized by an ordinance passed on January 3, 
1871, and went into operation March 15 of the same year. The cause of 
its establishment was that the volunteer fire department had degenerated 
in the character of its members, The rivalry between certain companies 
led to dreadful fights and murders. Arson was common in many cases. 
It was believed that the fires were kindled by members of fire companies, 
who laid in wait to attack the members of rival companies who came out 
on the alarm.” And yet there are those in Philadelphia who sigh for 
‘the good old days” of the volunteer firemen, forgetting that the condi- 
tions have changed, and that the old apparatus and methods of fighting 
fires would be of little avail in that modernized city. That was a very 
true and natural remark of the poet that ‘‘ blessings brighten as they take 
their flight,” which accounts for the enthusiasm we so often hear ex- 
pressed by ‘‘ old-timers” for the old volunteer days, The world has out- 
grown the old style of fire fighting. 


—We clip this from a Providence paper: “The incorporation of the 
American Surety Company in New York, and its acceptapce by the Su- 
preme Court of that State as surety in cases other than criminal, is a step 
which is to be commended as both practical and conservative. The mean- 
ing of the step is simply this: In New York, as indeed elsewhere, much 
trouble and fraud have been and are constantly caused by so-called 
‘straw’ bondsmen, irresponsible and offering themselves in court as 
surety for either reputable or disreputable persons, who, respectively, ac- 
cept the immediate convenience offered, or connive with the proposed 
bondsmen, as the case may be, the proposed bondsmen consenting to 
serve for a consideration, and representing, by fraudulent deeds or other- 
wise, that they own sufficient property so to serve, This abuse has often 
proved very embarrassing, so adroit are some of the deceivers. The 
American Security Company proposes, and by its capital of $500,000 
guarantees, to furnish dona fide bondsmen or bonds, in reputable cases, 
for a reasonable consideration. Both the courts and the public are thus 
safely accommodated; the former by the guarantee which the company’s 
capital affords, the latter, that is the individuals for whom the company 
consents, after investigation, to become surety, by the great and safe con- 
venience afforded.” 


—The Boston Transcript, in the issue of July 1, comments: ‘‘ Enough 
mischief, slight as it all appears, was done by the electric light wires last 
night to confirm the statement that the presence above ground of appara- 
tus for the conveyance of the electric fluid is dangerous, and to empha- 
size the demand that such apparatus be buried. It was only because a 
number of clerks were at work in the Lawrence Building that the fire last 
night was discovered and extinguished in time to prevent serious injury 
to property. Otherwise, as it started in a well at the rear of the building, 
an entire story might have been in flames before discovery from the street 
would have been possible. The cause was the crossing of electric light 
wires, and the same cause operated in two other instances at about the 
same moment, on Kilby street (in John C. Paige’s office), and on the 
premises of the Maverick National Bank. As it happened, there was 
timely discovery in each of these two cases, as well as in the affair on 
Water street. But how if there had not been? The electric light compa- 
nies must at least admit that fire from their wires is possible. Not except 
something unforseen happens to the wires, may be their proviso. But 
are they ready to agree to indemnify any»ody in case of loss shown to be 
occasioned by their wires? If the insurance companies shall agree to 
charge extra rates on buildings in front of or over which wires are strung, 
as has been intimated, a long step will have been taken toward an abate- 
ment of the nuisance.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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